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The recommendations are in most instances unan- 
imously made. An analysis of the report, with some 
comment, will be laid before our readers soon. 

C. K. 



AN APOCALYPSE IN ABBREVIATIONS 

It was a Freshman class in the Odes of Horace — 
in many respects a fair output of the High Schools, 
in fact, a rather bright and intelligent group. Their 
reading ability was excellent, though their 'English 
into Latin' was often absurdly faulty, disclosing 
a lamentable lack of equilibrium in their previous 
instruction. But we had not been together long in 
the class-room, before I probed a peculiarly weak 
spot that seemed as much a matter of surprise to 
them as it certainly was to me. We were using a 
text-book in which the notes were grouped at the 
bottom of the page, and it was a half-dozen blun- 
ders with reference to the contents of these notes 
that first attracted my attention, then amazed me, 
and finally convinced me of an alarming deal of ig- 
norance in the common science of abbreviation. 

The conspiracy was at once formed in my mind, 
of pursuing my discovery farther and setting for 
my class, at its next session, a 'quizz' from the ap- 
pendix of Webster's Unabridged. A curiosity had 
seized me, to ascertain the actual amount of knowl- 
edge they possessed in the simplest abbreviations to 
be met with in almost daily use. The test comprised 
about three dozen of these, all of them from the 
Latin, with the slight admixture of 'O.S.', TJ.S.', and 
'N.Y.', which were interpolated solely to relieve 
the monotony, as 'jokers', if you please. Unless 
'Aet.', 'A.C, and 'Q.v' be excepted, all were of fre- 
quent occurrence, such as are encountered at some 
time or all the time in every day life, in a High 
School course, or in the consultation of books of 
reference, Latin or otherwise. 

The sequel of my quaestio was rather a shock to 
my nervous system. It was revealed that an over- 
whelming 1 proportion of my students were innocent 
of familiarity with the most domesticated word- 
abridgements and initials — even of their English 
meanings. Many of their attempts to express the 
Latin phraseology betrayed gross inaccuracy and a 
reprehensible failure in duty on the part of their 
primary and secondary teachers. When put to 
the test, the acquaintance my class had with abbrevia- 
tions was found to be most superficial, while, as to 
the origin -of those abbreviations from the Latin, 
few of the number seemed even to have surmised 
such a possibility. Abbreviations were so common, 
so prevalent, that they had been all but completely 
overlooked. 

If I could persuade myself that the innocence man- 
ifested by this one class was a purely local or occa- 
sional one, I would hesitate to 'publish it in Gath'. 
But I have lived both long enough and widely 



enough to note that abbreviations are taken much as 
we take everything else involved in 'the nature of 
things' and left, as it were, to the intuition. The 
veriest child may know 'The Dipper', but greyhaired 
grandsires will shake their heads in mute bewilder- 
ment at the mention of Aldebaran or Rigel. 

The revelation of my test was such a strange one, 
that I gathered some statistics from the responses 
and filed them for my own future use. A subse- 
quent thought has occurred to me, that the results 
of my experiment might prove of interest and, per- 
haps, a useful suggestion to my associates in the 
Classics. With this hope, I am subjoining the fol- 
lowing excerpts. 

B.A. 

Only one in the class reported both English and 
Latin in correct form. One refused to essay even the 
English — an unfortunate who had doubtless, all his 
life, heard the academic degree spoken of as 'the 
B.A.'. Nine were obliged to submit the English only, 
though with 'Bachlor' and 'Bachellor' among the 
variants in orthography. I well knew that the Latin 
for 'Bachelor' would prove the crux, for it is not a 
word that the student will chance upon in the 
ordinary vocabularies, yet I must confess that the 
wabbly cognomina newly assigned to the bayberried 
gentry quite caught me off my guard. A fantastic 
'Bachalareus artum' was the closest approximation. 

One of the class took refuge in ' artis'. 

M.A. 

'Master' was evidently not in the same category 
with 'Bachelor', for there were three who had the 
correct Latin form for 'M.A.', and a proportion- 
ately smaller number resorted to the English alone, 
though one gave it as 'Master of Art'. As might 
have been expected, a blank was here also shown 
in the case of the one who had failed in 'B.A.'. The 
forms 'Artis', 'Artae', and 'Artum' were deyeloped. 
But where is the Orbilius who could have connived 
at this monstrum — 'Masteris'? 
LL.D. 

A complimentary degree, achieved but by the few, 
and therefore too far beyond the concept of noviti- 
ates — was it this that was responsible for the Trasi- 
mene of my infant academicians? Here were two 
blanks and only four who had even the correct 
translation. Among the faulty renditions were 'Doc- 
tor of Law', 'Doctor of Languages', and even 

'Lawyer'. Novel Latin possibilities were ' 

Legium', 'Legis ', 'Doctor Legis', and 'Doctor 

Legorum'. And again I looked for Orbilius. 
A.U.C. 

Here, all would have been a dismal void, but for 
one brave girl who seemed to have the faint glimmer 
of a distant but errant truth, proposing 'Ante urbem 
constitutam'. Was this one of those elusive figures 
styled hysteron proteron? It was at least prae- 
posterum, both literally and metaphorically. 
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A.M. and P.M. 

The bombardment of errata that here assailed me 
— actually without one single correct form of the 
original — reminded me of the Uncle Remus dictum, 
'No dus' aint come'. There was one who ventured 
not even the English meaning. But 'the evening and 
the morning were the first day' for that one student, 
for I think that he gathered all the necessary data. 
There were two who correctly gave the English 
alone, without suggestion of the Latin derivation. 
Three got as far as 'Ante' and 'Post'. One was lost 
in the depths and had 'Anno' in brackets — surely a 
year must have been as good as a day to him. Five, 
remembering something of the astronomical fea- 
tures, produced the hybrid 'Ante' and 'Post meri- 
dian' ; one, with the French in mind, submitted 'Ante' 
and 'Post midi'; there were an 'Ante' and 'Post 
meridiane' ; while still another, apparently with little 
or no thought for construction, proposed 'Ante' and 
'Post meridia'. 

Ph.D. 

There was a rift in the clouds here. Ten knew 
the correct English; an eleventh just missed it with 
'Doctor Philosophy'; a twelfth was delirious, for 
he wrote 'Physician'; only one confessed complete 

defeat. There were a 'Doctor ' a ' 

Philosophia', and a 'Doctor Philosophii'. 
A.D. 

Only one gave both Latin and English correctly, 
two the English alone, and one a blank. The pres- 
ence of several academic degrees just preceding 
doubtless suggested to one the interpretation 'Doctor 
of Arts'. The rest were all awry. I was led 
to wonder whether their knowledge of the simplest 
Latin elementa had vanished — there was the most un- 
blushing confusion of case and meaning. 'Ante 
Dominum', translated 'Before Christ', might have 
been correct, if only it had been correct. But there 
was another 'Ante Dominum', together with an 'Ante 
Domino', rendered 'After Christ'. One 'Anno Dei' 
was unique, to say the least ; there was the abortivum, 
'Ad Deum' ; while there were enough 'Anno Domino's 
to start a game with. 

A. C. 

This abbreviation is so infrequently employed, in 
lieu of the more popular 'B. C, that I rather ex- 
pected some uncertain results, though I was not pre- 
pared for the ruina cum sonitu which was the issue. 
There was one timorous paper which expressed the 
answer correctly, but followed it with the interroga- 
tion mark in brackets. One other gave the English 
correctly. These were the sole answers attempted — 
the rest were altogether blanks. 
M. D. 

I little suspected the amount of unfamiliarity 
evinced with an abbreviation so frequent and so 
prevalent as this, but here again there were as many 
as eight who would volunteer the English only. One 



of these expressed it as 'Doctor', which, though of 
course our popular phrase, looked undignified beside 
the other 'Doctors of Medicine'. But, oh ! the Latin ! 
— there were all sorts of 'doses' of medicine, not one 
of which was after the right prescription. Here are 

some : 'Medica ', 'Medici ', ' Medi- 

cino', and ' Medicinis'. 

Q. v. 

This too, like 'A.C, is not a very frequent usage 
— I was therefore surprised to find, amid the chaos 
that prevailed elsewhere, two answers in which the 
correct Latin was given, though omitting to give 
the English or to define the application of the 
term. In absolute ignorance and yet volunteering 
a guess, one had suggested 'Quod vix', sans explana- 
tion, and another introduced the nondescript 'Qui- 
vieve' (sic), but with the key attached, "the French 
for 'on the alert' ". 

E.g. 

I felt quite philanthropic in placing this in the 
list. My reward was meager, though the responses 
were above the average. Among the curiosities 
vouchsafed for the English were 'therefore' and 'as'. 
'Et quoniam', whatever that may be, was suggested 
for the Latin. I was willing to forgive this latter, 
on the plea of my poor handwriting, for I realized 
at once that my 'g' had been mistaken for a 'q\ 
'Exempla grata' was proposed, with the meaning of 
'pleasing example'. 

I. e. 

Ecce oasis in solitudine! actually ten knew both 
the Latin and its English translation; just two were 
familiar with the English only. But there was a 
ludicrous collection of 'Es ist', 'Is est', 'Ille est', and 
'Ilia est'. 

Etc. 

The issue here was not so flattering as under the 
gentle spell of 'I. e.', although there were happily 
no blanks. There were only seven who recognized 
both the Latin and the English of the curious tor- 
tile sign that used to be stationed as the rear-guard 
of our abecedaria. 'Et sequor' was among the er- 
roneous renditions of the Latin. There were two 
who ventured only as far as 'Et'. 
Et al. 

I now drew six blanks; two 'perfects'; three with 
'Et alia'; two with 'and — — '; one with 'Et al(i)ter', 
which was translated 'and other'; the climax was 
attained in the translation 'and all'. 
Et ux. 

My class had certainly been exempted from the 
vernacular of litigation, for only two knew the 
meaning and source of 'et ux.', while the rest were 
without the slightest suspicion. 
Q. e. d. 

One lone student gave the correct rendering. 
Whether the four blanks were handed in by students 
that had never taken geometry I do not know, but 
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the erratic answers given by the remainder made 
me suspect that there had been some instructors in 
geometry who had neglected to impress the value 
of Latin upon their pupils — instructors of a variety 
which the lexicon does not intelligently define, viz. 
'misologists'. In the responses made by my class, 
the Latin formula for 'Q. e. d.' was usually incor- 
rect, and, if, by lucky chance, it was correct, it 
was faultily translated. 'Quid' was as conspicuous 
as 'Quod' ; the copulative was now in the present 
tense, now in the imperfect; the participle was mas- 
culine or neuter, perfect or future. The translations 
revealed such unintelligible farrago as 'which has 
been proven', 'what is demonstrated', 'that which is 
demonstrated', and 'stands for a conclusion drawn 
from the preceding statements', etc. And finally, 
there was the identical creation which moved the 
old farmer to exclaim, 'There haint no such animal', 
and it was labelled 'Quid est dit', with the appended 
libretto, 'which is said'. 

Pp. 

The Latin was nusquam, though 'Par.tes' was twice 
suggested. 'Paragraph' was one of the English ren- 
derings. I had not been explicit in defining which 
one of the several 'Pp's' I meant here — in fact, a 
hint from me in explanation might have spoiled the 
plot. So it was no surprise to receive answers from 
all three quarters, 'Pianissimo' being awarded the 
'Venus-throw'. But the paper that interpreted it as 
'Past participle' won the 'canis' by subjoining this 
bit of Neo-Latin in translation, 'Post particum'. 
Et seq. 

Unthinkable were the following— 'Et sequor', 'Et 
secutus', and 'Et secuti'. 

A farther rehearsal of my 'quizz' would grow 
wearisome, for its end was as its beginning. It was 
in very fact an abbreviation in toto. Two students 
suggested 'Aetna' as the full form of 'Aet.'; 'Doc. 
Divini' was vouchsafed for 'D.D.' ;. there seemed a 
disposition to establish a third conjugation for 
'N. b.', for there were several 'Note bene's; while 
one translation of 'Cf.' was 'add'. 

These Freshmen of mine were not wholly to 
blame for this blank in their education — indeed, their 
own personal share in the culpability was not 
large — only so far as any one can be reproached 
for failure to learn something outside of the ap- 
pointed tasks. Neglected by those who should have 
instructed them, they had been left to absorb what 
they could from the list of abbreviations by accident 
or incident. The shock of their self-discovery re- 
minds me of a lad in our community, many years 
ago, who received as a Christmas present an An- 
thology of the Poets. The donor, wishing to prove 
the acceptability of his gift, questioned the boy, some 
time afterward, as to what poems he enjoyed most. 
With perfect simplicity, the boy replied, that 'he 
liked those by Anon, best of all'. And I distinctly 



recall a distressing instance of my own student-days 
— how I searched through card-catalogue and library 
and manuals of literature for the works of a mys- 
terious Latin author named 'Ibid.', whom I found 
more often quoted in my texts than any other. No- 
body ever told me, I was left to stumble upon the 
solution by finally recognizing, under that same false 
name, a well-known phrase of Caesar's, which was 
quoted, of course, just beneath another excerpt from 
'Caes. B. G.'. 
Univbksitv of Oregon. Frederic Stanley Dunn. 



REVIEWS 

The Roman Republic. By W. E. Heitland. 3 Vol- 
umes. Cambridge: The University Press (1909). 
$10.00. 

When a new work appears in a field so thoroughly 
cultivated as that of the Roman republic, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, why was it written. An at- 
tempt to answer the question for these volumes will 
necessarily call attention to their leading features. 
Undoubtedly the public is aware of the fact that 
great strides have recently been made in the dis- 
covery and interpretation of archaeological material 
bearing on the early Italic, Etruscan, and Roman 
civilizations, and is hopefully looking forward to 
the appearance of a history of Rome which will 
take these discoveries into account, as the newer 
histories of Greece are taking account of the Cretan 
and Mycenaean civilizations. Mr. Heitland, however, 
has scarcely hinted at the existence of such material. 
Even if the interpretation of many details may never 
be agreed upon, this possibility is no excuse for 
avoiding a general description of the material with 
a tentative interpretation in broad outline. When 
the author does refer to an archaeological subject, 
it is only to prove himself far in the rear of progress. 
For example, in speaking of the bronze wolf set up 
by the Ogulnii in 296 B. C, he identifies it with the 
extant Capitoline wolf. Duruy cannot be blamed for 
adopting this view, but progress has been made 
since his time (see De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, 
1.513, with references). If the author has no inter- 
est in archaeology and topography for their own 
sake, at least he should pursue these auxiliary 
studies so far as they bear directly on his chosen 
subject. Evidence of his neglect to prepare himself 
thus may be found in his map of the Servian Wall 
(1.30), which archaeology proves impossible for 
the regal period. 

The author explains that his work is a political 
history. We should hope accordingly to find it strong 
in the treatment of organizations and institutions. 
Let us first notice his view of the structure of primi- 
tive Roman society. The theory which he holds 
that the patricians were originally the only citizens 
and that the plebeians were aliens was invented by 
Niebuhr, while historical method was still in its 



